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The Interparliamentary Conference at 
St. Louis. 


The Conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
at St. Louis on the 12th, 13th and 14th of September 
was, in some of its aspects, the most significant peace 
event which has occurred since the meeting of the 
Hague Conference in 1899. 

This Union, which was organized only fifteen years 
ago, at the time of the Paris Exposition of 1889, has 
grown beyond all expectation, and now has a member- 
ship of over two thousand, as we learn from its gen- 
eral secretary, Dr. Albert Gobat of Berne. That 
two thousand members and (a few) ex-members of 
the national legislatures of the civilized world should 
have associated themselves together for the sole pur- 
pose of promoting pacific relations and pacific methods 
of adjusting disputes among the nations is a fact the 
full import of which it is not easy to grasp. Such 
an association of two thousand sensible men of any 
kind would mean much. That these men are all 
statesmen, recognized in their several countries as 
competent to exercise the highest legislative functions, 
gives their Union a unique significance, and assures 
us that statesmanship has at last begun to under- 
stand its true mission and to realize its highest aims. 

That this body of peace-making legislators should 
be in this country as the guests of our government, 
conducted about in two palatial trains and entertained 
in a munificent way wholly at the expense of the 


government, seems a very natural and deals thing. 
But when before in human history did the national 
parliament of a first-class power vote as considerable 
a sum as fifty thousand dollars to provide entertain- 
ment for a body of unofficial visitors, whose whole 
business was that of laying the foundations of peace 
between the nations? 

These are the considerations which give this meet- 
ing at St. Louis its extraordinary significance. The 
cause of peace has at last become the affair not of 
private individuals and peace societies only, but of the 
governments themselves and the national parliaments 
also. The prophecy of the distinguished French 
peacemaker a generation ago, that peace which was 
then walking neglected in humble attire in the streets 
would some day ride in state in the chariots of kings, 
is already being fulfilled. 

It was an impressive spectacle when the Confer- 
ence met for its opening session in the Festival Hall 
of the great Exposition. A large audience had 
gathered to witness the proceedings. Dr. Albert 
Gobat, the general secretary of the Union, arose and 
in a few simple words proposed for president of the 
Conference Hon. Richard Bartholdt, member of Con- 
gress from Missouri, on whose initiative the Arbitra- 
tion Group of the United States Congress had been 
formed, and through whose sagacious and persistent 
efforts the meeting of the Conference in this country 
under the auspices of the government had been made 
possible. 

After Mr. Bartholdt’s brief address of welcome, in 
which a very high note was struck, Hon. Francis B. 
Loomis, First Assistant Secretary of State, welcomed 
the delegates in behalf of the government, in a very 
able speech, which we are glad to give our readers in 
this issue. After Mr. David R. Francis, president of 
the Exposition management, had extended a welcome 
in a graceful speech, on behalf of the managers, re- 
sponses were made by a representative of each of the 
fourteen foreign countries participating in the Con- 
ference. Though these men used different tongues, 
they all spoke the same language. Much of the 
speaking was of a very high order and voiced the 
warm and growing interest in all parts of the civil- 
ized world in the pacific settlement of disputes and 
the maintenance of friendship and peace among the 
nations. The unity and community of interests of 
the nations was strongly emphasized. Mr. Tydeman 
of the Netherlands voiced the spirit of the Confer- 
ence and aroused great enthusiasm when he declared 
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that “there is no longer any New World, or Old 
World, but only one world, the whole world.” 

The resolutions voted by the Conference we give 
in full on another page. They were in line with 
what has been done at previous meetings of the 
Union, though in certain respects they went further 
and were more urgent. The powers signatory of the 
Hague Conventions were urged to take steps to put 
an end to the horrible conflict now raging in the Far 
East, and the Interparliamentary Bureau at Berne 
was instructed to convey this resolution to the 
knowledge of the said governments. A resolution 
was adopted expressing deep satisfaction at what has 
been done the past year in the conclusion of special 


treaties of obligatory arbitration, at the general agree- 


ment between France and Great Britain for the dis- 
posal of all their colonial differences, and urging 
similar action upon other governments having differ- 
ences pending. A revision of the laws of war was 
urged in the interests of the better protection of the 
commercial and navigation rights of neutrals. 

The most important action of the Conference 
was its resolution unanimously and enthusiastically 
adopted, inviting the governments of the world to 
hold an international conference to dispose of the 
questions left over by the Hague Conference — arrest 
and reduction of armaments, etc. — to consider the 
matter of the general negotiation of treaties of obliga- 
tory arbitration, and to examine the question of the 
feasibility of creating an international congress to meet 
periodically for the discussion of international ques- 
tions. The President of the United States was « re- 
spectfully and urgently requested to invite all the 
nations to be represented in such a conference.” 

Except that it consumed considerable time in de- 
bating the question of widening and strengthening 
the Interparliamentary Union, so as to increase its 
efficiency and bring into it parliaments like those of 
Japan and the South American republics, not now 
represented in its membership, the Conference wasted 
no time in academic discussions, but threw the whole 
weight of its influence into these few resolutions re- 
garding matters of immediate and serious moment — 
the stopping of the Russo-Japanese war, reduction 
of armaments, extension of the scope of obligatory 
arbitration, protection of the rights of neutrals on 
the high seas, and the creation of a stated interna- 
tional congress for deliberation upon international 
questions. 

Considering the circumstances of its meeting under 
the immediate auspices of the United States govern- 
ment, the influence of the Conference is certain to be 
large and almost immediate. We shall be greatly 





surprised if our government does not the coming 
winter, in response to the resolution above mentioned 
and others of like nature already before it, send out 
invitations to all the nations of the world to send 
representatives to a new conference to complete the 
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work left undone at The Hague, and to take under 
advisement the important question now commanding 
the attention of all publicists and students of inter- 
national relations — the creation of an international 
congress as the counterpart and complement of the 
Hague Court. 





A New International Peace Conference. 


The members of the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence held at St. Louis last month, after visiting 
Denver, Chicago and Niagara Falls, completed their 
trip as the guests of the government on the 24th ult. 
by a visit to Washington and the presentation to 
President Roosevelt of the important resolution 
adopted at their meeting on the 13th ult. at St. 
Louis. The resolution is given on another page of 
this paper. 

The presentation of the resolution to the President 
was made by Dr. Gobat, the Secretary of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, in a brief but exceptionally 
fine speech. The President responded briefly and in 
a manner which pleased the visitors very much. 
The substance of his response was that he was in 
entire sympathy with the aims of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and that he would, as early as it 
could practicably be done, invite the governments of 
all the nations of the world to send delegates to an 
international conference to consider the subjects 
which had been suggested in the St. Louis resolution. 

The importance of this determination of the Presi- 
dent cannot be overestimated. The proposed con- 
ference will not be a new meeting of the Hague 
Conference, as has been imagined by some. That 
Conference ended its existence when its great work 
was done. The new Conference will of course be 
like the one of 1899 in many respects, but it will 
differ from it in being composed of representatives 
of all the nations of the world, as the one at The 
Hague was not. The work outlined for it will also 
be of much farther-reaching significance. It will be 
asked to consider at least three commanding subjects, 
—the arrest and reduction of the great armaments 
of the world, left over by the Hague Conference, the 
extension of the work and power of the Hague Court 
through a comprehensive system of treaties of obliga- 
tory arbitration, and the advisability of the creation 
of a regular periodic congress of the nations, —the 
beginnings, that is, of a political organization of the 
world. 

This latter subject is now impressing itself power- 
fully upon all thoughtful students of international 
affairs. Our readers have already been made thor- 
oughly acquainted with the idea. The resolution of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, adopted unanimously 
on the petition of the American Peace Society, asking 
Congress to authorize the President to invite the 
governments of the world to unite in creating an 
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advisory congress of the nations, is now before the 
Foreign Affairs Committees of both Houses of 
Congress. There is good prospect that the coming 
winter the resolution will be reported favorably and 
that Congress will give its approval to the proposi- 
tion. When that is once done, the President will 
be able to move in the matter with the absolute 
assurance of accomplishing what the Interparlia- 
mentary Union found him ready to do. 

The adoption of the St. Louis resolution by the 
Interparliamentary Conference — the first time the 
subject had ever been before it — and the pledge of 
the President in regard to carrying it to execution 
may well be regarded one of the greatest events of 
the year in the field of world interests. It is en- 
couraging in the highest degree. A Congress of the 
Nations, for the discussion and disposition of world 
questions, is now looming large on the horizon. It 
is as certain to be realized as that the permanent 
International Tribunal already exists. The time is 
already ripe for it. 

The completion of the system of arbitration, which 
the proposed Conference will undertake, the arrest 
and reduction of armaments, which it will be asked 
to provide for, will be accomplishments of the great- 
est moment; but the laying of the bases of a world- 
organization, through which the nations, without 
sacrificing their local autonomy, will be able properly 
to dispose of their extensive common interests, to 
cultivate wider mutual acquaintance, to extend the 
foundations of justice among themselves, to remove 
misunderstandings, to establish a reign of well-recog- 
nized law, like that now prevailing among individuals 
within the nations, and thus to assure general peace 
over all the earth, will make the new conference 
which the President proposes to call an event the 
greatness of whose glory no imagination can picture 
in advance. 

The dark, savage struggle in the Far East may 
thwart the wishes of the Interparliamentary Union 
and the President’s purpose during the coming win- 
ter, but that struggle will end, and we shall see 
great light after the darkness. 


oo 


The Argument from the Horrors of War. 


Otherwise good people are often met with who 
seem to be entirely unmoved by what we call, for 
lack of a stronger and more appropriate term, the 
horrors of war. The old delusion that war is some- 
times a moral necessity and a moral tonic seems to 
have rendered them incapable of feeling, or even of 
looking straight into, the cruel and loathsome reali- 
ties of battlefields and sieges. They feel, therefore, 
that these horrors must just be taken dewn without 
thought and without inspection, as if they had no 
moral characteristics in themselves. 

There is a feeling pretty widely spread, even among 
opponents of war, that it is a cheap and sentimental 
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proceeding to call up the horrors of fighting as a means 
of arousing opposition to it. We confess that we 
have never been able to fathom the causes lying back 
of this mental attitude. Is it pure hard-heartedness ? 
Is it unwillingness to suffer the soul-agonies induced 
by gazing at these horrors? Is it a manifestation of 
that weariness and disgust which comes from hearing 
repeated the same old story? Is it the blasting influ- 
ence on the soul of false ideals of manhood and 
courage, of patriotism and self-sacrifice? Or is it 
merely the result of the hardening effect which war, 
in which men from time out of mind have engaged, 
has had upon the individual and the public conscience ? 

One would think that naturally healthy minds, in 
which Christian nurture has developed tenderness of 
disposition and kindness of character, would never 
cease to cry out against war on the ground of its 
loathsome beastialities and unutterable cruelties. 
Every new war brings its fresh crop of horrors. 
Why should not every war, therefore, bring its fresh 
outburst of disgust and moral indignation? We are 
well aware that among the early advocates of peace 
this was the stock argument. The changes were 
incessantly rung on the horrors and woes of the 
battlefield. Why should they not have been? These 
are the very substance, the flesh and bones of war. 
No words can ever exhaust their terrible meaning. 
These early peace men were wise. They put their 
finger on the very centre of the plague spot. They 
went to the inner chamber of the “hell of war” and 
revealed it in all its hideousness. 

What language could portray a tithe of the fiendish 
passions, the diabolic deeds of the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns, under which the whole of Europe lay bleed- 
ing at every vein for nearly a quarter of a century ? 
What word-artist could ever portray the loathsome- 
ness of the conditions about Metz in 1870 —the 
starving, tongue-parched, insanely-laughing men shut 
up by the wall of merciless German soldiers, until 
their faces, foul with dirt, bore little resemblance to 
the human? Why should one be silent, for fear of 
being reckoned sentimental, about the horrors of the 
women’s and children’s prison pens in South Africa, 
the nameless wanton cruelties of some of the Euro- 
pean troops on their march to Peking, the desolations 
wrought by portions of the American forces in the 
Philippines? Has humanity lost its heart that these 
things should be coolly pushed away out of sight? 

No, this argument from war’s horrors ought never 
to go out of fashion, will never go out of fashion so 
long as men are men — beings with moral perception 
and moral feeling. And this argument is working 
more powerfully to-day than ever before. For, though 
men in general say less about the horrors of war, they 
feel them much more deeply than they have ever 
been felt in the past; down deep in the souls of our 
civilized men and women, who are becoming in- 
creasingly kind and benevolent, there is a growing 
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determination that the face of the earth shall no 
longer be ravaged by these inhuman phenomena. 

Other arguments, of course, are in place. War is 
waste, irrationality, colossal folly. In the present 
state of men’s moral development these arguments 
are even more effective than the one of which we are 
speaking. They are possibly, therefore, more prac- 
tical, and should be used for all they are worth in 
the “war against war.” But the final argument 
against war is found in its deeds,— its butcheries, its 
mad charges, its mangled flesh and bones, its raging 
passions,— in its horrors of the flesh and its more 
repulsive horrors of the spirit. However noble the 
causes or aims of any war may be thought to be, its 
deeds are always, from any high moral point of view, 
hideously wicked. How can any humane man, any 
man of conscience and moral sensibility, look these 
deeds in the face and then consent to go and do them? 

These reflections have been occasioned by the war 
now raging in the Far East, where it has again been 
proved that “ war is the business of hell,” where its 
essential horrors have repeated themselves on a scale 
and with an intensity that have made the civilized 
world shudder. If the facts correspond with the 
reports,— and they are probably much worse,— these 
horrors have never been surpassed in anything bear- 
ing the name of “legitimate” war. But in essence 
they have had their counterpart in every serious con- 
flict ever waged. 

The cutting down of a body of six hundred 
Japanese, who had raised the white flag, by the 
Russians, in spite of the flag of truce, and by the 
Japanese because of it, is, indeed, if the report be 
true, a ghastly tragedy. But over and over again in 
savagely contested wars does history record the vio- 
lation of the white flag. And how does the action 
of the Japanese in shooting down a body of their 
own men, who had proposed to surrender, differ in 
spirit from that of the regimental commander or 
company captain who, to save his lines from break- 
ing, levels his revolver on a soldier fleeing to the 
rear, and shoots him dead if he does not continue to 
fight? And how much baser, tell us honestly, is 
this reported butchery of six hundred men than the 
stealthy torpedoing of a great ship which carries 
down to yawning death six hundred men in one 
struggling, writhing mass? The one is “ legitimate” 
warfare, the other is not; but which of them, in the 
name of simple sense, is the baser? 

Many of the blood-curdling horrors enacted about 
Port Arthur and in the vicinity of Liaoyang — men 
tumbling headlong in masses into blind ditches craftily 
set with sharpened stakes to impale them, men dying 
with their teeth set in other men’s throats or fingers 
buried in others’ eye-sockets — are only “ legitimate ” 
warfare carried to its extreme savagery, and ought to 
surprise no one who knows the histury of war and 
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has had the courage to let himself see clearly its true 
nature and spirit. 

Under the glass war is always essentially the same 
horrible phenomenon. Its horrors vary somewhat in 
form but not in essence. This last war of our civil- 
ized era is the same hideous thing as one of the 
battles in which Romans and Carthaginians, or Huns 
and Franks, hewed each other to death in huge wind- 
rows miles long. The horrors of war will some day 
kill it. Men will reach a point of moral power when 
they will no longer endure it. They will speak out 
in unison their deepest thought about it, and under 
this blasting, withering word the horror of horrors 
will shrivel to nothingness and disappear. That day 
is coming, and it is not afar off. 


Opening of the Peace Congress. 


As we go to press, the Thirteenth International 
Peace Congress is opening at Boston. It gives 
promise of being the greatest single demonstration of 
public opinion in behalf of arbitration and other means 
of securing the peace of the world ever held. About 
one hundred and twenty organizations of different 
kinds in this country and Europe — peace societies, 
arbitration organizations, Chambers of Commerce, 
boards of trade, church conferences, labor organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, teachers’ associations, etc. — 
have forwarded the names of delegates. The number 
of individuals, not delegates, enrolling themselves as 
members is extraordinarily large. The total enroll- 
ment is likely to reach seven or eight hundred at 
least. The number of individuals and organizations, 
which, though not able to be present or to send dele- 
gates, have sent the Committee on Organization ex- 
pressions of strong sympathy and support, has been 
large beyond all expectation. 

The Congress is given unusual significance by the 
fact that Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, is repre- 
senting the United States government in the opening 
ceremonies. Our next issue, or the next two issues, 
will contain extended reports of the deliberations, 
speeches and decisions of the Congress. Our readers 
may expect, therefore, an unusual treat, and they 
will do a real service to the great cause for which 
the Congress is meeting by calling the attention of 
their friends to the paper. 








Editorial Notes. 


We reprint in this issue Dr. Noah 

Noah Worcester’s Wy orcester’s “Solemn Review of War,” 
‘* Solemn Review. S e 

first published on Christmas day, ninety 

years ago. It seems most appropriate at this time, when 

the thirteenth International Peace Congress is being held 

here in Boston, from which this paper is issued, to set 

before our readers the great argument against war of 
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the first great apostle of peace which our country pro- 
duced. Noah Worcester, though not the first writer 
against war at the opening of last century, was really the 
founder of the modern peace movement. His “Solemn 
Review,” published at the close of the war of 1812 and 
near the close of the dreadful campaigns of Napoleon, 
had a wide circulation in both this country and England. 
It aroused the Christian church as it had never been 
aroused on this subject. The result was the organization 
of the first peace societies in this country the next year, 
and in England a year later. One of these, the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, the first important peace organi- 
zation, was founded by Noah Worcester himself and 
organized on the 26th of December, 1815, in the study 
of Dr. William E. Channing. The argument of the 
“Solemn Review” was repeated and amplified by Dr. 
Worcester, with great wealth of learning and variety of 
form, in “ The Friend of Peace,” which he published for 
twelve years from 1815, almost entirely at his own 
expense. The “Solemn Review” was republished, in 
edition after edition, on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
was for more than a quarter of a century the chief cam- 
paign document of the friends of peace. Notwithstand- 
ing the great progress that has been made since 1814, 
both in peace sentiment and in pacific methods of settling 
disputes, much of the “Solemn Review ” is still as perti- 
nent as if it had been written yesterday. The sorrowful 
war in the Far East demonstrates again the soundness 
of the views of Dr. Worcester, and the necessity of a 
still wider and deeper transformation of public sentiment 
and international feeling and practice in the directions 
marked out by him with such profound and unerring 


insight. 








Albert K. Smiley, who, by the way, is 
coming to Boston for the Peace Congress, 
has written the following letter to Mr. 
Shumway expressing cordial thanks to the members of 
the recent Mohonk Arbitration Conference for the gift 
of the clock already alluded to in these columns: 


Dear Mr. Suumway: One week ago to-day the 
clock, so kindly presented to Mrs. Smiley and. myself 
by the members of the Tenth Annual Lake Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference, was put in place by Harris & 
Harrington’s man. It is one of the most beautiful clocks 
we ever have seen, and words cannot convey to you our 
feelings of appreciation of the great and most unexpected 
courtesy bestowed upon us. We wish to extend, through 
you, to all members of the Conference our heartfelt 
thanks, and to assure you that there is nothing else you 
could have presented that would give us greater pleasure 
than this magnificent clock —a pleasure that is shared 
by all guests of this house. It has been placed on the 
southwest side of the parlor between the fireplace and 
the doors leading to the piazza, and it is readily seen 
immediately upon entering the parlor. Weare especially 


The Mohonk 
Arbitration Clock. 
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pleased with the striking arrangements,— the gongs and 
chimes,— and although the gongs are quite powerful, we 
have found that they do not interrupt any of the services 
and gatherings held in the room. The workman who 
assembled the clock remained here a day and one-half, 
and saw that it was in perfect running condition. 

Again extending to you all my heartiest thanks, in 
which all members of my family join, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT K. Sivey. 
To Mr. Franklin P. Shumway. 


-<-—S- 


Address of Welcome on Behalf of the 
President to the Delegates to the 
Interparliamentary Conference 
at St. Louis, September 12. 


BY HON, FRANCIS B. LOOMIS, FIRST ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE. 

Your presence here this brilliant September morning 
is agreeable evidence of the fact that the great cause to 
which you are so unselfishly devoted is neither dead nor 
languishing. 

Iam glad to welcome the delegates and members of 
the Interparliamentary Union to this city and to this 
country. The government of the United States and its 
people are pleased to have you here. The President of 
the United States directs me to extend to you his kind 
and most cordial greetings. Valuing as he does the 
blessings of peace, earnestly desiring the diminution and 
lessening of the rigors and horrors of war, your coming 
is particularly grateful to him, for you are about to dis- 
cuss phases of a problem of deeply human and world- 
wide interest — the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. 

You will find here, I think, a kindly and potent 
awakened public sentiment — a sentiment distinctly favor- 
able to the widest practicable application of the principle 
of arbitration to the adjustment of international affairs 
where grave interests and issues are at stake, as well as 
to those of a less embarrassing nature which may be 
quite wholly composed through diplomatic agencies. 
You will find in this country, I am proud to say, a re- 
sponsive and sympathetic environment. Your delibera- 
tions will be followed with warm and friendly interest by 
the American people, and every advance, every forward 
step you make toward a realization of those high ideals 
which inspire your councils and direct your labors will 
receive the encouraging approbation and sincere plaudits 
of the American people, who cherish the hope that the 
world one day may enter upon the threshold at least of 
that blessed era, “the thousand years of peace.” 

SENTIMENT IN THIS COUNTRY. 

For more than a century there has existed in this 
country a virile and steadily increasing sentiment in 
favor of the adjustment of differences between nations 
by some method less brutal and less costly than a resort 
toarms. This sentiment has found expression from time 
to time in treaties and conventions negotiated by the 
government and in the creation of commissions to whom 
questions of international importance have been referred 
for adjudication. The work of these various tribunals 
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and commissions will doubtless be of far-reaching con- 
sequence, because from it may be evolved a unified 
system of general principles which should appeal by 
their sanity, lucidity, fairness and scientific derivation to 
all of the governments of the earth. 
THE RECORD. 

Within the last one hundred years there have been 
more than two hundred cases in which international 
differences have been adjusted by the peaceful method 
of arbitration in one form or another, and the govern- 
ment of the United States has been a party to about 
seventy of these arrangements. The most notable treaty 
in which this government was concerned, and one which 
has had, perhaps, the most profound and beneficent 
results in that it has directed and powerfully influenced 
public opinion, was the treaty negotiated in Washington 
in 1871, which provided for four arbitrations. Of it 
Mr. John Morley says: 


‘*The Treaty of Washington and the Geneva Arbitration 
stand out as the most notable victory in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the noble art of preventive diplomacy and the most 
signal exhibition in their history of self-command in two of 
the three chief democratic powers of the Western World.” 


The active good-will of the American people and 
government with respect to all practical efforts to give 
effect to the principle of arbitration was again splendidly 
and sufficiently demonstrated by the part which the 
American delegates took in the Peace Conference, and 
has been still further shown by the untiring efforts of 
this government to contribute to the stability, perma- 
nence and importance of the Hague Tribunal. A 
former Secretary of State has well said: 


“‘It is especially gratifying to us Americans to know that 
our government was the first to show its faith in the efficacy 
and utility of the Hague Court by resorting to it, with our 
neighboring republic of Mexico, for the settlement of a ques- 
tion of long-standing diplomatic controversy. The result of 
that trial has encouraged us to continue to resort to it, and it 
has had a salutary influence on other of the signatory powers. 
We were a second time gratified at that action of our govern- 
ment, when President Roosevelt was asked by the three 
powers — Germany, Great Britain and Italy—to arbitrate 
their differences with Venezuela. In place of accepting the 
responsible trust so flattering to his impartiality, he courte- 
ously declined and referred them to the Court at The Hague, 
which had by them and us been created for just such cases. 

‘It was a memorable event which testifies to the progress 
of the world in the appreciation of reason as against force 
when those powerful nations stopped their coercive operations 
against a weak foe, recalled their navies and agreed to submit 
their claims to arbitration commissions and to refer to the 
Hague Tribunal the essential questions involved in the con- 
flict. .. . And it is a matter of just pride to us that this 
result was brought about by the action of the President of 
the United States.” 


Mary private individuals have wrought well and 
valiantly in the field of international arbitration, and we 
do not forget that it was Andrew Carnegie, a generous 
American, who crowned a long line of noble, philan- 
thropic work by giving to the world the Temple of 
Peace, a permanent and worthy abiding place for the 
Hague Court. 

THE UNION CONGRATULATED. 

In this connection I desire to compliment the Inter- 

parliamentary Union upon the declaration which it 
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made at its conference held in Holland in 1894 in favor 
of a permanent court of arbitration and the subsequent 
development of its plan for such a court, prepared by a 
commission of six members appointed for that purpose. 
The Interparliamentary Union deserves credit for practi- 
cally forecasting five years in advance what proved to be 
the most salient work of the Peace Conference at The 
Hague. Several members of the Interparliamentary 
Union were delegates to that Conference and exerted 
strong and important influence upon its action and de- 
cisions. I congratulate the members of the Union upon 
the substantial and gratifying progress which has been 
made, largely through their steadfast and intelligent 
efforts, since the organization of this body some fifteen 
years ago. Great results have been achieved and have 
been achieved quickly. You have aroused, directed and 
educated public sentiment in favor of arbitration through- 
out the civilized world. Your work will still be in this 
direction. The Union should never cease its efforts to 
stimulate public intetest in arbitration. It is this force 
which we call public opinion, or public sentiment, which 
is the court of last resort—the power that rules the 
world. It directs the actions of men in all communities 
and in all forms of society; it compels a certain measure 
of civilization, a certain measure of respect for law; it 
determines what shall be the form and purpose of govern- 
ment; it regulates manners and customs; it is more 
potent than potentates; it is superior to constitutions, 
for it overthrows and changes them. Governments, per- 
haps more than individuals, are dominated and modified 
by it; its sway is universal ; it sweeps the earth and it 
touches the stars.” 

If the opinion of the world shall be aroused and vivi- 
fied, and permanently concentrated in a formal demand 
that war shall cease, the realization of your ideals would 
indeed seem to be at hand. 


THE YEAR’S WORK. 


The last year has been rich in achievement. The 
cause of international arbitration 1s making notable and 
permanent progress. Since your last meeting Great 
Britain and France, France and Italy, Great Britain and 
Italy, Holland and Denmark, Great Britain and Spain, 
France and Spain, France and Holland, and Spain and 
Portugal have concluded treaties pledging themselves 
during a period of five years to submit certain classes of 
cases to the Hague Tribunal. The signing of these 
treaties marks a distinct and promising advance. It is 
not too much to prophesy that within five years all of 
the civilized nations of the earth will enter upon similar 
treaty obligations. The Alaskan boundary dispute has 
been amicably settled, and the record of the year counts 
among its achievements, besides the cases dealt with in 
the Hague Tribunal, the appointment of special arbitrators 
to settle 





The Japanese House Tax Case between Japan 
and France, Great Britain and Germany. 

The boundary dispute between Ecuador and 
Peru. 

The boundary dispute between Colombia and 
Peru. 

The claims for indemnity of French citizens on 
the treaty shore of Newfoundland, arranged 
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under the general agreement between France 
and Great Britain. 

The question of the boundary line at the en- 
trance of the Christiania Fiord, between 
Sweden and Norway. 

The land question in the New Hebrides, be- 
tween France and England. 

The Barotzeland frontier question between 
Great Britain and Portugal. 

The differences between the Turkish govern- 
ment and the administration of the Ottoman 
debt. 

Also the San Salvador and Dominican Republic 
arbitrations were brought to successful issue. 


NEW TREATIES. 


It is the earnest hope of the President of the United 
States that at no distant day the path may be made clear 
for entering into a comprehensive agreement of arbitra- 
tion with all governments which share our views. This 
matter is having at present the most earnest considera- 
tion. The government of the United States, in all 
proper ways, will continue to give its aid and encourage- 
ment to the cause of international arbitration, to which 
it is so firmly and earnestly committed. 

INTERNATIONAL EVILS, 

This is a significant and memorable gathering. It 
marks an epoch in the cause so dear to your hearts. 
There has never been before in the New World an 
assemblage similar to this in character, composition and 
aims. You are legislators chosen and ordained to give 
law to the civilized peoples of the earth. You have 
great powers, great opportunities, but it behooves you 
to remember that your responsibilities are coequal and 
commensurate with them. You represent law-abiding 
and liberty-loving people. Our most precious posses- 
sions came to us as a heritage. The men of to-day 
have not to fight for freedom of thought, or of speech, 
or of action, as their ancestors did; but if we enjoy the 
blessings of freedom which they won for us, let us not 
forget that there are those in every country to whose 
perverted minds and unawakened consciences liberty 
means little more than freedom from restriction, dis- 
loyalty to law, and the right to harrass and prey upon 
organized society. Wheresoever Liberty lifts her gra- 
cious, serene and noble countenance to-day, back of it, 
like a horrid specter, glares the forbidding, sinister and 
ignoble apparition of license and anarchy. 

It occurs to me while we attune our voices to pans 
in praise of liberty and peace, those of us who may be 
intrusted with the duty of making laws for the nations of 
the world might properly pause to consider also what 
legal remedies, outside the sphere of diplomacy, treaties 
and arbitrations, can be devised and applied to the settle- 
ment of questions arising from the consideration of such 
serious international problems as anarchist assassins, gen- 
eral sanitation, emigration and immigration, and citizen- 
ship. Here, I think, is a wide, varied, and important and 
immediately practicable field which may very well invite 
your most solemn and strenuous endeavors, 

Commingle with your efforts in behalf of international 
arbitration and the coming of an era of concord among 
the nations a conscientious and intelligent effort to pro- 
mote peace and goodwill among individuals, to compose 
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class differences, to eradicate class hatreds, to bring about 
social order. The sources of power must be purified. 
Unless the individual can be enlightened and uplifted, I 
fear there can be no such thing as profound international 
peace, or a very long continued practice of settling 
anything more than the most trivial differences among 
nations by resort to arbitration. 

The rapidly growing interest in the subject of inter- 
national arbitration indicates, however, that your educa- 
tional endeavors are not in vain; that they are bearing 
fruit; that they are well directed. It is not necessarily 
to be believed that all of the wishes and all the dearest 
and completest ideals of those who hope for universal 
peace and universal disarmament may be realized. Still, 
nothing in the realm of moral endeavor seems impossible ; 
and while the way seems long and the difficulties almost 
insuperable, yet by hard and sensible work, and earnest 
and prayerful striving, you may so animate, inspire, and 
uplift those who follow you that the latter may have the 
glorious fate to live in the golden time — 

‘“*When the war drums throb no longer, and the battle flags 
are furled, 


In the Parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 
= —— See 


Speech of Dr. Albert Gobat, Secretary of 
the Interparliamentary Union, on 
Presenting to President Roose- 
velt the St. Louis Resolution. 


Mr. President: I appear before you as the spokes- 
man of the Interparliamentary Union, and have the 
honor to place in your hands a resolution adopted by 
that association at the conference it has just held at St. 
Louis. When we recorded in 1891 at Rome our desire 
that there should be at an early date a conference of all 
the civilized states, we had no idea that our initiative 
would be so soon carried into effect, for ideas move 
slowly, especially in Europe, and so the Hague Confer- 
ence brought a most pleasant surprise to all the friends 
of international harmony. The first congress of nations, 
in spite of the difficulties it had to overcome, achieved 
very gratifying results, for it brought forth three con- 
ventions, of which one —that concerning the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes —is supremely im- 
portant. 

The Hague Conference, unfortunately, had to post- 
pone several questions it had intended to discuss, particu- 
larly the most important one of all, especially for Europe, 
that concerning the limitation of armaments. Five 
years have since elapsed, and no one has thought of call- 
ing asecond conference of the states, the new conference 
that the Hague Convention of July 29, 1899, had itself 
provided for. The Interparliamentary Union, originator 
of the general congresses of nations, and intellectual 
parent — a point now admitted — of the Hague Confer- 
ence, could not allow this important institution to lapse 
into desuetude. It therefore decided, on the 13th of 
September last at St. Louis, to insist that a second con- 
ference be called. 

We look upon this institution as the starting point 
of the most important evolution ever entered into by 
mankind. It will at last embody the brotherhood of 
peoples, that community of the intellectual and material 
interests of nations that has always existed, but never, 
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until this day, so imperatively demanded that it be recog- 
nized, furthered and protected. The general conferences 
of states will regulate for the latter that which has been 
regulated for private persons for fifty centuries; they 
will make international arbitration compulsory; they 
will see to it that treaties are faithfully observed; they 
will avert disputes; they will relieve the people of over- 
whelming burdens imposed by criminal whims. 

But in order to accomplish its duty this institution 
must also be made the foundation of a political organiza- 
tion of the world. To that end, the contemplated con- 
ferences must be periodical, and, if I may here express a 
personal idea, they must, during the time intervening 
between these general assemblies, have an organ vested 
with certain supervising, directing and executive powers. 
This will prove to be the first stage of an international 
political organization, similar to that which now exists in 
the United States and in my own country, Switzerland. 

The Interparliamentary Conference of St. Louis has 
deemed you, Mr. President, to be especially fitted to as- 
sume the initiative of a second general assembly of the 
states. This duty naturally devolves upon the chief 
magistrate of a country where a congress of states con- 
venes yearly under the dome of the Capitol. We are, 
moreover, aware that in applying to you we address our- 
selves to an earnest defender of international justice, and 
we bear in mind the fact that you were the first head of 
a government who turned the governments toward the 
permanent court of arbitration of The Hague. And so, 
with the hope that you will comply with the wishes of 
the Interparliamentary Union, and that success will 
crown your initiative, I have the honor to lay before you 
the resolution. 

Mr. President, I have discharged the official duty 
with which I was intrusted. I venture to assume 
another, and feel confident that my action will receive 
the approval of all the members of European parlia- 
ments. We thank you, Mr. President, from the depths 
of our hearts for having been pleased to join in the 
friendly invitation extended to the Interparliamentary 
Union by the Congress of the United States by sending 
us an invitation in the name of your government and in 
your own. We express the most sincere wishes for the 
success of your political acts, for your happiness and that 
of your family, for the happiness and prosperity of the 
United States, whose infinite horizon is equaled by noth- 
ing save the breadth of views and the spirit of inde- 
pendence of the descendants of Washington and 
Franklin. 


<> -- 


Proceedings of the Interparliamentary 
Conference at St. Louis. 


The members of the Interparliamentary Union who 
came to this country to attend the Conference at St. Louis 
left New York the 7th of September at 9 A. M. on two 
special Pullman trains furnished by the Pennsylvania 
railroad. There were about two hundred members of 


the Union present as the guests of the government. 
The whole party, including wives, sons and daughters, 
secretaries and press attendants, numbered about two 
hundred and fifty. 

About a dozen members of the Arbitration Group in 
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the United States Congress were with the party. The 
State Department was represented by Hon. John Martin 
and the Treasury Department by Hon. F. B. Rhodes, 
who had the disbursing of the fifty thousand dollars ap- 
propriated by Congress for the entertainment of the 
members of the Union. 

Fourteen foreign parliaments were represented by 
delegations. Hungary led with a delegation of more 
than forty, headed by Count Albert Apponyi, President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, member of the Hague 
Court, and one of the foremost statesmen in Europe. 
Portugal had but one representative, Denmark two, 
Austria nine, Belgium seventeen, England twenty-four, 
France thirty-one, Germany four, Italy twenty, Nether- 
lands six, Norway three, Roumania four, Sweden six, 
Switzerland six. 

The party was honored with the presence of William 
Randal Cremer, M. P., the distinguished founder of the 
Union, who, last December, received the Nobel Prize for 
his eminent services to the cause of international peace. 

The party lunched at Philadelphia, visited Independ- 
ence Hall and the Baldwin Locomotive works, and were 
driven along the Schuylkill River to the Country Club, 
where they were given a dinner. On the 8th they 
breakfasted at Pittsburg, visited the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Mills, the Carnegie Steel Company, and inspected 
the plant of the Homestead Steel works. On the 9th the 
party reached St. Louis and went to the Southern Hotel, 
which was their headquarters during the Conference. 

The Conference opened on Monday morning, Septem- 
ber 12, at 11 o’clock in the Festival Hall of the Exposi- 
tion. While the audience was gathering the great organ 
sounded out various national airs. A group of three 
peace flags, made by Dr. Friedman of New York, was 
swung out above the platform. A dozen newspaper men 
took their places at the reporters’ tables. 

Dr. Albert Gobat, member of the Swiss National 
Council and General Secretary of the Interparliamentary 
Union, proposed Hon. Richard Bartholdt, member of 
Congress from Missouri, the founder of the Interparlia- 
mentary Group in the United States Congress, for Presi- 
dent of the Conference. The election was unanimous 
and hearty, and Mr. Bartholdt, who speaks German and 
English with about equal facility and understands French 
well, presided with dignity, ease and uniform satisfac- 
tion to all the members. On taking the chair he de- 
livered a short impressive address, from which we make 
a few citations: 


“We meet here to-day, not as individuals riding a 
hobby to please our fancy, but as law-makers clothed 
with authority by the voice of the people, and whiie we 
have not been expressly delegated by the people to serve 
the specific purpose which has brought us together, we 
feel that no grander service could be rendered any con- 
stituency anywhere under the sun than the service 
which would result in lessening the possibilities of war. 
We are pledged to render such service by creating a 
public sentiment, and by using whatever influence we 
may possess in the several legislative bodies to which we 
have been elected, in favor of law and justice in interna- 
tional relations, as against brute force, in favor of right 
as against might. In other words, we ask, aye we de- 
mand that differences between nations shall be adju- 
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dicated in the same manner as differences between 
individuals are adjudicated, namely, by arbitration, by 
the arbitrament of courts in accordance with recognized 
principles of law, rather than by war. 

“ Are we right? Surely; but war continues, they say. 
True, we cannot abolish it, any more than we can abolish 
murder by making laws against it. But is this a reason 
why we should not make laws against murder? Should 
the fact that the world is still being drawn into wars de- 
ter us from entering into agreements which, if faithfully 
carried out, will leave the sword firmly sheathed? Our 
skeptical friends know we are right, enlightened public 
opinion admits it, the cause of humanity is outraged by 
any other view. The goal of good government, of true 
statesmanship, after all, is the welfare and prosperity of 
the people, and it is because we know that peace surely 
promotes and war surely destroys that which statesman- 
ship is supposed to strive for that the friends of interna- 
tional arbitration, it seems to me, are furthering the very 
objects of efficient statecraft. 

“Great and wonderful strides have been made of late 
years in the direction of a mode of settlement of inter- 
national differences more in harmony with the demands 
of modern civilization. The Hague Conference and the 
Hague Court, scoffed at at first by wiseacres and skeptics, 
are no longer the objects of sneers. 

“ Religious wars are, fortunately, horrors of the past; 
wars of mere conquest will no longer be waged, and 
calls to arms, on account of the national honor, are being 
too carefully scrutinized by enlightened and politically 
ripe nations, to be resorted to without good and sub- 
stantial reason. 

“We want the great powers to negotiate arbitration 
treaties among each other which will carry with them 
guarantees to the people of an era of peaceful progress 
and undisturbed development, and thus enable human 
instincts and faculties to exert their highest possibilities 
in the arena of art, science and industry. 

‘The government which takes the lead in the making 
of arbitration treaties will reap great benefits and receive 
the plaudits of mankind. The country which refuses 
to make such treaties will stand convicted by public 
sentiment.” 

Ifon. Francis b. Loomis, first Assistant Secretary of 
State, representing President Roosevelt, was then intro- 
duced and delivered a very fine address of welcome, 
which, through the kindness of Mr. Loomis, we are per- 
mitted to give to our readers in full elsewhere in this issue. 

A welcome was then extended to the members of the 
Conference by David R. Francis, President of the Expo- 
sition Board of Managers. Mr. Francis, in a very grace- 
ful and sympathetic speech, declared that if society were 
still regulated by force it would show no advance over 
its nomadic state. He said that war in this day is a mere 
contest between appliances of science, and that the ability 
of a nation to win battles is determined by its wealth. 
Therefore for the sake of justice disputes should be settled 
by arbitration. It was fitting, he said, that such a con- 
ference as that of the Interparliamentary Union should 
assemble on the grounds of the Exposition, for an Expo- 
sition is a great promoter of peace. It brings together 
in friendly rivalry every nation of the globe. It facili- 
tates acquaintance and promotes mutual good feeling. It 
lessens the circumference of the globe, and makes it more 
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difficult for nations which have disputes to resort to 
arms, and easier to adjust them by arbitration. 

At the close of Mr. Francis’ remarks a vice-president 
was chosen for each of the countries represented. Brief 
addresses were then made by a representative of each 
of the countries. The speakers were: Dr. Hauptman, 
for Germany; Baron de Prazak, for Austria; Senator 
Houzeau de Lehaie, for Belgium; Mr. von Krabbe, Vice- 
President of the Danish House, for Denmark; Hon. 
Samuel J. Barrows, for the United States; Mr. Cochery, 
Deputy, for France; Philip Stanhope, M. P., for Great 
Britain; Count Apponyi, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, for Hungary; the Marquis di San Giuliano, 
Deputy, for Italy; Hon. John Lund, Deputy, for Nor- 
way; Mr. Tydeman, Deputy, for the Netherlands; Mr. 
de Paiva, Ex-Member of the House, for Portugal; Gen- 
eral Constantin Pilat for Roumania; Hon. Ernest Beck- 
man, Deputy, for Sweden and Dr, Albert Gobat, member 
of the Swiss Federal Council, for Switzerland. 

These addresses brought out many interesting items in 
regard to the state of opinion in the different countries 
and the practical progress of arbitration. Particularly 
encouraging were the reports from France, Norway, 
Sweden and the Netherlands. The importance of the 
treaties of obligatory arbitration signed during the year 
was strongly emphasized, as was also the remarkable 
growth of public opinion in favor of pacific methods of 
settling disputes and in support of the Hague Court. 
Count Apponyi of Hungary, John Lund of Norway, 
and Mr. Beckman of Sweden spoke in English and were 
much enjoyed. ; 

In the evening of Monday Mr. Francis, president of 
the Exposition Management, gave a dinner in honor of 
the delegates in the dining-room of the “ Tyrolean Alps.” 
Many prominent people of St. Louis were present in 
addition to the two hundred and fifty members of the 
Interparliamentary party. It was the most elaborate 
banquet given in connection with the Exposition up to 
that time. Many excellent speeches were made, among 
the speakers being Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President 
of the Conference; Hon. Mr. Cochery, of France; Sir 
Howard Vincent, of England, and Hon. W. P. Hepburn, 
Member of Congress, from Iowa, whose eloquent address 
pleading for the displacement of horrible war by pacific 
methods of adjusting disputes called out frequent bursts 
of enthusiastic applause. 

On Monday afternoon previously to this banquet, an 
elaborate reception to the delegates was given by the 
Lady Managers of the Exposition. About twelve hun- 
dred guests were present, including Exposition officials 
and members and attacheés of foreign commissions. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


At the opening of the second session in the Hall of 
Congresses, when the business was begun, the following 
telegram, proposed by the Secretary, Dr. Albert Gobat, 
was sent to President Roosevelt : 

‘*The twelfth Interparliamentary Peace Conference, com 
posed of the representatives of fifteen different parliaments, 
at the commencement of its deliberations, sends its respectful 
and cordial salutations to the President of the great American 
republic. It considers itself fortunate to have the opportunity 
of holding its sessions in a country whose chief magistrate is 
considered by all nations a champion of international justice.’ 


The first order of business was a resolution in regard 








to the Russo-Japanese War. It was introduced in a 
brief speech by Count d’Alviella of Belgium. Some 
members of the Conference wished a stronger resolution, 
but after considerable discussion, which was participated 
in by Senator La Fontaine of Belgium, Representative 
Strauss of France and the Marquis San Giuliano of Italy, 
the resolution was voted in practically its original form. 
It was as follows: 

**The Interparliamentary Conference, shocked by the hor- 
rors of the war that is being waged in the Far East between 
two civilized States, and regretting that the powers signatory 
of the Hague Conventions have been unable to have recourse 
to the clauses thereof which invite them to tender their media- 
tion at any time after the outbreak of hostilities, entreats the 
powers signatory of the Hague Conventions to intervene with 
the belligerents, either collectively or individually, in order to 
facilitate the restoration of peace, and instructs the Inter- 
parliamentary Bureau to bring the present resolution to the 
knowledge of said powers.”’ 

The chief interest of the Conference centered in the 
following resolution, which was introduced, in a good 
speech, by Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and discussed in an earnest and interesting manner 
by Count Apponyi, of Hungary; Dr. Gobat, of Switzer- 
land; Dr. G. B. Clark, of Great Britain; the Marquis 
San Giuliano, of Italy, and Hon. Philip Stanhope, of 
Great Britain : 

‘ Whereas, enlightened public opinion and the spirit of 
modern civilization demand that differences between nations 
be settled in the same manner as controversies between indi- 
viduals,— that is, through courts of justice and in conformity 
with well-recognized principles of law,— therefore, 

**The Conference asks that the different powers of the 
entire world delegate representatives to an international con- 
ference, which shall meet at a time and place to be designated 
by them, to deliberate upon the following questions: 

‘‘(a) The subjects postponed by the Hague Conference: 

‘*(b} The negotiation of arbitration treaties between the 
nations which shall be represented in this Conference; 

‘““(c) Theestablishment of an international Congress which 
shall meet at stated periods to discuss international questions; 

‘‘And decides to request, respectfully and urgently, the 
President of the United States to invite all the nations to send 
representatives to such a conference.” 

The scope and force of this resolution will appear 
when it is recalled that the chief matter left over by the 
Hague Conference was the subject of an arrest and 
reduction of the great armaments of the world. The 
second item in the list of subjects proposed for a new 
international conference means the completing and gen- 
eralizing, in a large, comprehensive scheme, of what 
has been going on the past year in the way of conclud- 
ing treaties of arbitration stipulating reference of dis- 
putes to the Hague Court; and the third item — the 
most important, perhaps, of all — contemplates the invi- 
tation of the nations to join in establishing a regular 
international congress, such as has been discussed fre- 
quently in our columns for the last year and a half. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously and enthusi- 
astically. 

The following resolution was then taken up: 

‘Inasmuch as the navigation and commerce of neutral 
states has suffered loss and serious inconveniences through 
the use of floating mines in recent military operations, the 
Conference expresses the desire that the conventions concern- 
ing the laws of war may be revised so as to prevent the 


dangers in question.”’ 
There was considerable difference of opinion about 
this resolution, Certain members felt that it was the 
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business of the Conference to devote its entire energies 
to the abolition of war, not to try to regulate it. After 
an extended and lively discussion, which was participated 
in by Mr. Thomas Snape of England, Mr. von Krabbe 
of Denmark, Mr. D. V. Pierie of England, Senator La 
Fontaine of Belgium, Mr. J. Bryn Roberts of Ireland, 
and Count Apponyi, who had introduced the subject, the 
resolution was withdrawn, the habit of the Conference 
being to pass only such resolutions as are nearly unani- 
mously accepted. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday the delegates were re- 
ceived by the British Commissioner, in the handsomely 
decorated British pavilion. The reception was attended 
by a thousand guests. 

LAST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The last day’s proceedings were introduced by the 
presentation of the following resolution by Dr. Albert 
Gobat : 

‘“‘The Conference expresses its deep satisfaction at the 
progress of peace ideas the past year, and especially because 
of the conclusion of treaties of arbitration between France 
and Great Britain, France and Italy, France and Spain, which 
are to be followed by arbitration conventions between other 
siates. It sees in the agreement recently concluded between 
France and Great Britain for the adjustment of the colonial 
questions which had long been in dispute between these two 
powers, an event of good omen and great importance, and in- 
vites the other governments to proceed in the same way to 
settle, by common agreement, if possible, the chronic mis- 
understandings which may some day give rise to grave com- 
plications, if they are not disposed of in time by mutual 
agreement.”’ 

Dr. Gobat, in presenting the resolution, laid special 
emphasis on the Danish-Netherlands unlimited treaty of 
arbitration, as furnishing an admirable model for other 
nations to follow. An extended discussion followed, 
participated in by William Randal Cremer, M. P., Mr. 
Beckman of Sweden, and others, which revealed the re- 
markable extent to which the principle of arbitration and 
the desire for world peace have taken hold of the minds 
of public men. The resolution was unanimously adopted, 
after the Secretary had been instructed to put into it a 
complete list of the arbitration treaties already signed. 

The last subject discussed was the better organization 
and the enlargement of the Interparliamentary Union, 
so as to make it more effective and to bring into its 
membership representatives from the parliaments of 
Japan, Mexico and the republics of South and Central 
America. It was decided to have the Union incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Switzerland, and the parlia- 
mentary groups in different countries were urged to 
effect a strong organization, to give their close attention 
to international affairs, that in these matters they act 
together without regard to party affiliations, that they 
bring to the attention of their fellow parliamentarians 
the documents sent out by the Union’s Bureau, and it was 
further decided that the Bureau be organized in a way 
to become more efficient in collecting and distributing 
information upon diplomatic subjects. 

After deciding to meet at Brussels next year, choosing 
the fifteen members of the Executive Council for the 
year and passing votes of thanks to the President and 
Secretary, the Conference adjourned after one of the 
most interesting and useful meetings which the Union 
has ever held, 
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A Solemn Review of War. 


BY NOAH WORCESTER, D. D. 


{Noah Worcester’s ‘‘ Solemn Review of War,” which we here reprint 
was first given to the public on Christmas day, 1814, ninety years ago. It 
was the first widely effective peace pamphlet. It had an enormous influ- 
ence both in this country and England. Though great progress has been 
made since that time, in the application of the principle of arbitration 
and in the transformation of public opinion, Dr. Worcester’s great plea 
is still timely, and may well be read again in these days when a great war 
is being waged and when war, nevertheless, is so rapidly passing under 
the ban in civilized countries. — ED.]} 

We regard with horror the custom of the ancient 
heathens in offering their children a sacrifice to idols. 
We are shocked with the customs of the Hindoos in 
prostrating themselves before the car of an idol to be 
crushed to death ; in burning women alive on the funeral 
piles of their husbands; in casting their children, a 
monthly sacrifice, into the Ganges to be drowned. We 
read with astonishment of the sacrifices made in Papal 
crusades, and in Mahometan and Hindoo pilgrimages. 
But that which is fashionable and popular in any country 
is esteemed right and honorable, whatever may be its 
nature in the views of men better informed. 

But while we look back, with a mixture of wonder, 
indignation and pity, on many of the customs of former 
ages, are we careful to inquire whether some customs 
which we deem honorable are not the effects of popular 
delusion? Is it not a fact that one of the most horrid 
customs of savage men is now popular in every nation in 
Christendom? What custom of the most barbarous na- 
tions is more repugnant to the feelings of piety, humanity 
and justice, than that of deciding controversies between 
nations by the edge of the sword, by powder and ball, 
or the point of the bayonet? What other savage custom 
has occasioned half the desolation and misery to the 
human race? And what but the grossest infatuation 
could render such a custom popular among rational 
beings ? 

When we consider how great a part of mankind have 
perished by the hands of each other, and how large a 
portion of human calamity has resulted from war, it 
surely cannot appear indifferent whether this custom is 
or is not the effect of delusion. Certainly there is no 
custom which deserves a more thorough examination 
than that which has occasioned more slaughter and 
misery than all the other abominable customs of the 
heathen world. 

War has been so long fashionable amongst all nations 
that its enormity is little regarded; or, when thought of 
at all, it is usually considered as an evil necessary and 
unavoidable; but cannot the state of society and the 
views of civilized men be so changed as to abolish so 
barbarous a custom and render wars unnecessary and 
avoidable ? 

Some may be ready to exclaim, “ None but God can 
produce such an effect as the abolition of war, and we 
must wait for the millennial day.” We admit that God 
only can produce the necessary change in the state of 
society and the views of men, but God works by human 
agency and human means. None but God could have 
produced such a change in the views of the British 
nation as to abolish the slave trade, yet the event was 
brought about by a long course of persevering and 
honorable exertions of benevolent men. When the 
thing was first proposed it probably appeared to the 
majority of the people as an unavailing and chimerical 
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project; but God raised up powerful advocates, gave 
them the spirit of perseverance, and finally crowned 
their efforts with glorious success. Now, it is probable, 
thousands of people are wondering how such an abomi- 
nable traffic ever had existence in a nation which had 
the least pretensions to Christianity or civilization. In 
a similar manner, God can put an end to war and fill the 
world with astonishment that rational beings ever thought 
of such a mode of settling national controversies. 


WAITING FOR THE MILLENNIUM. 

As to waiting for the millennium to put an end to war 
without any exertions on our own part, it is like the 
sinner’s waiting God’s time for conversion, while he 
pursues his course of vice and impiety. If ever there 
shall be a millennium in which the sword will cease to 
devour, it will probably be effected by the blessing of 
God on the benevolent exertions of enlightened men. 
Perhaps no one thing is now a greater obstacle in the 
way of this wished-for state of the church than the spirit 
and custom of war which is maintained by Christians 
themselves. Is it not, then, time that efforts should be 
made to enlighten the minds of Christians on a subject 
of such infinite importance to the happiness of the human 
race? That such a state of things is desirable no en- 
lightened Christian can deny. That it can be produced 
without expensive and persevering efforts is not imagined. 
But are not such efforts to exclude the miseries of war 
from the world as laudable as those which have for their 
object the support of such a malignant and desolating 
custom ? 

The whole amount of property in the United States is 
probably of far less value than what has been expended 
and destroyed within two centuries by wars in Christen- 
dom. Suppose, then, that one-fifth of this amount had 
been judiciously laid out by peace associations in the 
different states and nations in cultivating the spirit and 
arts of peace, and in exciting a just abhorrence of war, 
would not the other four-fifths have been in a great 
measure saved, besides many millions of lives and an 
immense portion of misery? Had the whole value of 
what has been expended in wars been appropriated to 
the promotion of peace, how laudable would have been 
the appropriation and how blessed the consequences! 


PLEAS IN FAVOR OF WAR, 


Let us glance at the pleas in favor of war. “The 
Israelites were permitted, and even commanded, to make 
war on the inhabitants of Canaan.” ‘To this it may be 
answered that the Giver and Arbiter of life had a right, 
if he pleased, to make use of the savage customs of the 
age for punishing guilty nations. If any government of 
the present day should receive a commission to make 
war as the Israelites did, let the order be obeyed; but 
until they have such a commission, let it not be imagined 
that they can innocently make war. God has, moreover, 
given encouragement that under the reign of the Messiah 
there shall be such a time of peace “ that nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” If this prediction shall ever be fulfilled, the 
present delusion in favor of war must be done way, 
How is it to be fulfilled? Probably not by miraculous 
agency, but by the blessing of God on the benevolent 
exertions of individuals to open the eyes of their fellow- 
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mortals in respect to the evils and delusions of war and 
the blessings of peace. 

A second plea may be this, that war is an advantage 
to a nation, as it usually takes off many vicious and dan- 
gerous characters. but does not war make two such 
characters for every one it removes? Is it not, in fact, 
the greatest school of depravity and the greatest source 
of mischievous and dangerous characters that ever ex- 
isted among men’? Does not a state of war lower down 
the standard of morality in a nation, so that a vast por- 
tion of common vice is scarcely observed as evil? Be- 
sides, is it not awful to think of sending vicious men 
beyond the means of reformation and the hope of re- 
pentance’ When they are sent into the army, what 
is this but consigning them to a state where they will 
rapidly fill up the measure of their iniquity, and become 
“ fitted to destruction ” ? 

It will be pleaded, thirdly, that no substitute for war 
can be devised which will insure to a nation a redress of 
wrongs. JBut is it common for a nation to obtain a 
redress of wrongs by war? As to redress, do not the 
wars of nations resemble boxing at a tavern, when both 
the combatants receive a terrible bruising, then drink 
together and make peace, each, however, bearing for a 
long time the marks of his folly and madness? A re- 
dress of wrongs by war is so uncommon that, unless re- 
venge is redress, and multiplied injuries satisfaction, we 
should suppose that none but madmen would run the 
hazard. 

But if the eyes of people could be opened in regard to 
the evils and delusions of war, would it not be easy to 
form a confederacy of nations, and organize a high court 
of equity to decide national controversies? Why might 
not such a court be composed of some of the most emi- 
nent characters from each nation, and a compliance with 
its decisions be made a point of national honor, to pre- 
vent the effusion of blood and to preserve the blessings 
of peace’ Can any considerate person say that the 
probability of obtaining right in such a court would be 
less than by an appeal to arms? When an individual 
appeals to a court of justice for the redress of wrongs it 
is not always the case that he obtains his right. Still 
such an appeal is more honorable, more safe, and more 
certain, as well as more benevolent, than for the indi- 
vidual to attempt to obtain redress by his pistol or his 
sword. And are not the reasons for avoiding an appeal 
to the sword for the redress of wrongs always great in 
proportion to the calamities which such an appeal must 
naturally involve? If this be a fact, then there is in- 
finitely greater reason why two nations should avoid an 
appeal to arms than usually exists against a bloody com- 
bat between two contending individuals. 

It may be urged, also, that a spirit of forbearance on 
the part of a national government would operate as an 
nvitation to repeated insult and aggression. But is this 
plea founded on facts and ex perience ? Does it accord 
with what is well known of human nature? Who are 
the persons in society that most frequently receive insult 
and abuse? Are they the meek, the benevolent and the 
forbearing’ Do these more commonly have reason to 


omplain than persons of quick resentment, who are 
ready to fight on the least provocation? There are two 
sects of professed Christians in this country, peculiar in 
their opinions respecting the lawfulness of war and the 
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right of repelling injury by violence — the Quakers and 
the Shakers. Now, does it appear from experience that 
their forbearing spirit brings on them a greater portion 
of injury and insult than is experienced by people of 
other sects? Is not the reverse of this true in fact? 
There may, indeed, be some instances of such gross 
depravity as a person’s taking advantage of their pacific 
character to do them injury with the hope of impunity ; 
but in general their pacific principles and spirit command 
the esteem even of the vicious, and operate as a shield 
from insult and abuse. How seldom, too, do children of 
a mild, forbearing temper experience insult or injury, 
compared with the waspish who will sting if touched ? 
The same inquiry may be made in respect to persons of 
these opposite descriptions of every age and in every 
situation of life, and the result will be favorable to the 
point in question. 

Should any deny tke applicability of these examples 
to national rulers we will produce one example undeniably 
applicable. When William Penn took the government 
of Pennsylvania he distinctly avowed to the Indians his 
forbearing and pacific principles, and his benevolent 
wishes for uninterrupted peace with them. On these 
principles the government was administered while it 
remained in the hands of the Quakers. What then was 
the effect? Did this pacific character in government 
invite aggression and insult? Let the answer be given 
in the language of the “ Edinburg Review of the Life of 
William Penn.” Speaking of the treaty made by Penn 
with the Indians, the Reviewer says: “ Such, indeed, was 
the spirit in which the negotiation was entered into and 
the corresponding settlement conducted that for the 
space of more than seventy years, so long, indeed, as the 
Quakers retained the chief power in the government, 
the peace and amity which had been thus solemnly 
promised and concluded never was violated, and a large 
though solitary example afforded of the facility with 
which they who are really sincere and friendly in their 
views may live in harmony with those who are supposed 
to be peculiarly fierce and faithless.” 


THE EVILS OF WAR, 


Some of the evils of wars have already been men- 
tioned, but the field is almost boundless. ‘The demoral- 
izing and depraving effects of war cannot be too seriously 
considered. We have heard much of the corrupting 
tendency of some of the rites and customs of the heathen, 
but what custom of the heathen nations had a greater 
effect in depraving the human character than the custom 
of war? What is that feeling usually called a war-spirit 
but a deleterious compound of enthusiastic ardor, ambi- 
tion, malignity and revenge, a compound which as really 
endangers the soul of the possessor as the life of his 
enemy’ Who but a person deranged or deluded would 
think it safe to rush into the presence of his Judge with 
his heart boiling with enmity and his brother’s blood 
dripping from his hands? Yetin time of war how much 
pains is taken to excite and maintain this blood-thirsty 
disposition as essential to success ? 

The profession of a soldier exposes him to sudden and 
untimely death, and at the same time hardens his heart, 
and renders him regardless of his final account. When 
a person goes into the army, it is expected of him that 
he will rise above the fear of death. In doing this, he 
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too commonly rises above the fear of God and all serious 
concern for his soul. It is not denied that some men 
sustain virtuous characters amidst the contaminating 
vapors of a camp, and some may be reformed by a sense 
of the dangers to which they are exposed; but these are 
uncommon occurrences. 

The depravity occasioned by war is not confined to 
the army. Every species of vice gains ground in a na- 
tion during war. And when a war is brought to a close, 
seldom, perhaps, does a community return to its former 
standard of morals. In time of peace, vice and irreligion 
generally retain the ground they acquired by a war. 
As every war augments the amount of national depravity, 
so it proportionably increases the dangers and miseries 
of society. 

Among the evils of war, a wanton undervaluing of 
human life ought to be mentioned. This effect may ap- 
pear in various forms. When a war is declared for the 
redress of some wrong in regard to property, if nothing 
but property be taken into consideration, the result is 
not commonly better than spending five hundred dollars 
in a lawsuit to recover a debt of ten. But when we 
come to estimate human lives against dollars and cents, 
how are we confounded! “All that a man hath he will 
give for his life.” 

If by the custom of war rulers learn to undervalue the 
lives of their own subjects, how much more do they 
undervalue the lives of their enemies! As they learn to 
hear of the loss of five hundred or a thousand of their 
own men with perhaps less feeling than they would hear 
of the death of a favorite horse or dog; so they learn to 
hear of the death of thousands after thousands on the 
side of the enemy with joy and exultation. If their 
own men have succeeded in taking an unimportant 
fortress, or a frigate, with the loss of fifty lives on their 
own side, and fifty-one on the other, this is a matter of 
joy and triumph. This time they have got the game. 
But, alas! at what expense to others? This expense, 
however, does not interrupt the joy of war-makers. 
They leave it to the wounded and the friends of the 
dead to feel and to mourn. 

This dreadful depravity of feeling is not confined to 
rulers in time of war. The army becomes abandoned to 
such depravity. They learn to undervalue not only the 
lives of their enemies, but even their own, and will often 
wantonly rush into the arms of death, for the sake of 
military glory. And more or less of the same want of 
feeling and the same undervaluing of human life extend 
through the nation in proportion to the frequency of 
battles and the duration of war. 

If anything be done by the army of one nation which 
is deemed by the other as contrary to the modern usages 
in war, how soon do we hear the exclamation of Goths 
and Vandals! Yet what are Christiaris at war better 
than those barbarous tribes? And what is the war-spirit 
in them better than the spirit of Goths and Vandals? 
When the war-spirit is excited, it is not always to be 
circumscribed in its operations by the retinements of 
civilization. It is at best a bloody and desolating spirit. 
What is our boast of civilization, or Christianization, 
while we tolerate, as popular and justifiable, the most 
horrid custom which ever resulted from human wicked- 
ness? Should a period arrive when the nations “ shall 
learn war no more,” what will posterity think of our 
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claims as Christians and civilized men? The custom of 
sacrificing men by war may appear to them as the 
blackest of all heathen superstitions. Its present popu- 
larity may appear as wonderful to ages to come as the 
past popularity of any ancient custom now does to us. 
What! they may exclaim, could those be Christians 
who could sacrifice men by thousands toa point of honor, 
falsely so called, or to obtain a redress of a trifling wrong 
in regard to property? If such were the customs of 
Christians, what were they better than the heathens of 
their own time? 

Perhaps some apologist may rise up in that day and 
plead that it appears from the history of our times that 
it was supposed necessary to the safety of a nation that 
its government should be quick to assume a warlike tone 
and attitude upon every infringement of their rights ; 
that magnanimous forbearance was considered as pusil- 
lanimity, and that Christian meekness was thought in- 
tolerable in the character of a ruler. 

To this others may reply, Could these professed 
Christians imagine that their safety depended on display- 
ing a spirit the reverse of their Master’s? Could they 
suppose such a temper best calculated to insure the pro- 
tection of Him who held their destiny in his hands? Did 
they not know that wars were of a demoralizing tendency, 
and that the greatest danger of a nation resulted from 
its corruption and depravity? Did they not also know 
that a haughty spirit of resentment in one government 
was very sure to provoke a similar spirit in another; 
that one war usually paved the way for a repetition of 
similar calamities by depraving each of the contending 
parties, and by fixing enmities and jealousies which 
would be ready to break forth on the most frivolous 
occasions ? 

THE ORIGIN OF SOCIETY. 

That we may obtain a still clearer view of the delu- 
sions of war, let us look back to the origin of society. 
Suppose a family, like that of Noah, to commence the 
settlement of a country. They multiply into a number 
of distinct families. Then in the course of years they 
become so numerous as to form distinct governments, 
In any stage of their progress unfortunate disputes 
might arise by the imprudence, the avarice or the ambition 
of individuals. 

Now, at what period would it be proper to introduce 
the custom of deciding controversies by the edge of the 
sword or an appeal to arms? Might this be done when 
the families had increased to ten? Who would not be 
shocked at the madness of introducing such a custom 
under such circumstances? Might it, then, with more 
propriety be done when the families had multiplied to 
fifty or to a hundred or a thousand or ten thousand ? 
The greater the number the greater the danger, the 
carnage and calamity. Besides, what reason can be 
given why this mode of deciding controversies would 
not be as proper when there were but ten families as 
when there were ten thousand? And why might not 
two individuals thus decide disputes as well as two 
nations ? 

Perhaps all will admit that the custom could not be 
honorably introduced until they separated and formed 
two or more distinct governments. But would this 
change of circumstances dissolve their ties as brethren 
and their obligations as accountable beings? Would 
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the organization of distinct governments confer a right 
on rulers to appeal to arms for the settlement of con- 
troversies? Is it not manifest that no period can be 
assigned at which the introduction of such a custom 
would not be absolute murder? And shall a custom 
which must have been murderous at its commencement 
be now upheld as necessary and honorable ? 

“ But we must consider what mankind are, and not 
what they would have been had wars never been intro- 
duced.” True, we should consider both, and by what 
ought to have been the state of society we may discover 
the present delusion. If it would have been to the 
honor of the human race had the custom of war never 
commenced, it must be desirable to dispel the present 
darkness and exterminate the desolating scourge. The 
same objection might have been made to the proposition 
in the British Parliament for the abolition of the slave 
trade; the same may now be made against any attempt 
to abolish the custom of human sacrifices among the 
Hindoos; yea, the same may be urged against every 
attempt to root out pernicious and immoral customs of 
long standing. 

Let it then be seriously considered how abominably 
murderous the custom must have been in its origin; how 
precarious the mode of obtaining redress; how often the 
aggressor is successful; how small a part even of the 
successful nation is ever benefited by the war; how a 
nation is almost uniformly impoverished by the contest ; 
how many individuals are absolutely ruined as to property 
or morals, or both, and what a multitude of fellow-creatures 
are hurried into eternity in an untimely manner and an 
unprepared state,—and who can hesitate a moment to 
denounce war as the effect of popular delusion ? 


COMPARED WITH THE TEMPER OF 


JESUS. 


THE SPIRIT OF WAR 


Let every Christian seriously consider the malignant 
nature of that spirit which war-makers evidently wish to 
excite, and compare it with the temper of Jesus; and 
where is the Christian who would not shudder at the 
thought of dying in the exercise of the common war- 
spirit, and also at the thought of being the instrument 
of exciting such a spirit in his fellow-men? Any custom 
which cannot be supported but by exciting in men the 
very temper of the devil ought surely to be banished 
from the Christian world. 

The impression that aggressive war is murderous is 
general among Christians, if not universal. The justness 
of the impression seems to be admitted by almost every 
government in going to war. For this reason each of 
two governments endeavors to fix on the other the charge 
of aggression, and to assume to itself the ground of 
defending some right or avenging some wrong. Thus 
each excuses itself and charges the other with all the 
blood and misery which result from the contest. But 
these facts, so far from affording a plea in favor of war, 
afford a weighty reason for its abolition. If the aggres- 
sor is a murderer and answerable for the blood shed in 
war; if one or the other must be viewed by God as the 
aggressor, and if such is the delusion attending war that 

each party is liable to consider the other as the aggressor, — 
surely there must be serious danger of a nation’s being 
involved in the guilt of murder while they imagine they 
have a cause which may be justified. 
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So prone are men to be blinded by their passions, 
their prejudices and their interests, that in most private 
quarrels each of two individuals persuades himself that 
he is in the right and his neighbor in the wrong. Hence 
the propriety of arbitrations, references and appeals to 
courts of justice, that persons more disinterested may 
judge and prevent that injustice and desolation which 
would result from deciding private disputes by single 
combats or acts of violence. 

But rulers of nations are as liable to be misled by their 
passions and interests as other men; and when misled, 
they are very sure to mislead those of their subjects who 
have confidence in their wisdom and integrity. Hence 
it is highly important that the custom of war should be 
abolished and some other mode adopted to settle disputes 
between nations. In private disputes there may be 
cause of complaint on each side, while neither has reason 
to shed the blood of the other, much less to shed the 
blood of innocent family connections, neighbors and 
friends. So of two nations each may have cause of 
complaint, while neither can be justified in making war, 
and much less in shedding the blood of innocent people 
who have had no hand in giving the offense. 

INVOLVES THE INNOCENT WITH THE GUILTY. 

It is an awful feature in the character of war, and a 
strong reason why it should not be countenanced, that it 
involves the innocent with the guilty in the calamities it 
inflicts, and often falls with the greatest vengeance on 
those who have had no concern in the management of 
national affairs. It surely is not a crime to be born in a 
country which is afterwards invaded; yet in how many 
instances do war-makers punish or destroy for no other 
crime than being a native or resident of an invaded ter- 
ritory! <A mode of rev enge or redress which makes no 
distinction between the innocent and the guilty ought to 
be discountenanced by every friend to justice and hu- 
manity. Besides, as the rulers of a nation are as liable 
as other people to be governed by passion and prejudice, 
there is as little prospect of justice in permitting war for 
the decision of national disputes as there would be in 
permitting an incensed individual to be, in his own cause, 
complainant, witness, judge, jury and executioner. In 
what point of view then is war not to be regarded with 
horror ? 

That wars have been so overruled by God as to be the 
occasion of some benefits to mankind will not be denied ; 
for the same may be said of every custom that ever was 
popular among men. War may have been the occasion 
of advancing useful arts and sciences, and even of spread- 
ing the gospel; but we are not to do evil that good may 
come, nor to countenance evil because God may overrule 
it for good. 

‘“‘ But war gives opportunity for the display of extra- 
ordinary talents, of daring enterprise and intrepidity.” 
True; but let robbery and piracy become as popular as 
war has been, and will not these customs give as great 
opportunity for the display of the same talents and 
qualities of mind? Shall we therefore encourage rob- 
bery and piracy? Indeed, it may be asked, do we not 
encourage these crimes? For what is modern warfare 
but a popular, refined and legalized mode of robbery, 
piracy and murder, preceded by a proclamation giving 
notice of the purpose of the war-maker? The answer 


of a pirate to Alexander she Great was as just as it was 
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“By what right,” said the king, “do you in- 
fest the seas?” The pirate replied, “By the same that 
you infest the universe. But because I do it in a small 
ship, I am called a robber; and because you do the same 
acts with a great fleet you are called a conqueror!” 
Equally just was the language of the Scythian ambas- 
sadors to the same deluded monarch: “Thou boastest 
that the only design of thy marches is to extirpate rob- 
bers. Thou thyself art the greatest robber in the world.” 

Is it not, then, time for Christians to learn not to at- 
tach glory to guilt, or to praise actions which God will 
condemn? That Alexander possessed talents worthy of 
admiration will be admitted; but when such talents are 
prostituted to the vile purposes of military fame by 
spreading destruction and misery through the world, a 
character is formed which should be branded with ever- 
lasting infamy. And nothing, perhaps, short of the com- 
mission of such atrocious deeds, can more endanger the 
welfare of a community than the applause given to suc- 
cessful military desperadoes. Murder and robbery are 
not the less criminal for being perpetrated by a king or 
a mighty warrior. 

Shall the Christian world, then, remain silent in regard 
to the enormity of this custom, and even applaud the 
deeds of men who were a curse to the age in which they 
lived? On the same principle we may applaud the chief 
of a band of robbers and pirates in proportion to his in- 
genuity, intrepidity and address in doing mischief. But 
if we attach glory to such exploits, do we not encourage 
others to adopt the same road to fame? Besides, would 
not such applause betray a most depraved taste; a taste 
which makes no proper distinction between virtue and 
vice, or doing good and doing mischief; a taste to be 
captivated with the glare of bold exploits, but regardless 
of their end or the means by which they were accom- 
plished, of the misery they occasion to others, or the 
light in which they must be viewed by a benevolent God ? 


severe. 


HOW THE STATE OF SOCIETY MAY BE CHANGED, 


An important question now occurs. Is it not possible 
to produce such a change in the state of society and the 
views of Christian nations that every ruler shall feel his 
honor, safety and happiness to depend on his displaying 
a pacific spirit and forbearing to engage in war? Can- 
not peace societies be extended through Christendom to 
support its government and secure the nation from war? 
In these societies we may hope to engage every true 
minister of the Prince of Peace and every Christian who 
possesses his temper. Let the contributions be liberal, 
corresponding in some measure with the importance of 
the object, and be judiciously appropriated in diffusing 
light on the subject in every direction, and exciting a 
just abhorrence of war in every breast. Let every land 
be filled with newspapers, tracts and periodical works 
adapted to the same purpose. The object so perfectly 
harmonious with the gospel might be frequently the sub- 
ject of discussion in the prlpit, of Sabbath and everyday 
conversation, and of our daily prayers to God. 

Especially should early education in families, common 
schools, academies and universities be made everywhere 
subservient to this object. “Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” The power of education has been tried to make 
children of a ferocious, bloodthirsty character; let it 
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now have a fair chance to see what it will do towards 
making mild, friendly and peaceful citizens. 

As there is an aversion to war in a large majority of 
every civilized people, and as its evils have been felt in 
every Christian nation, will it not be as easy to excite a 
disposition for peace as for war? If then such means 
should be put in operation as have been suggested, would 
not the most beneficial effects result? Would they not 
gradually produce an important change in the views of 
society and give a new character to Christian nations? 
What institution or project would more naturally unite 
all pious and virtuous men? On what effort could we 
more reasonably hope for the blessing of the God of Peace ? 

Bible Societies in various parts of the world must natu- 
rally and even necessarily aid our object. Indeed, the 
two objects are so congenial that whatever promotes the 
one will aid the other. The same may be said of all So- 
cieties for Propagating the Gospel, and, should these all 
cordially coéperate, they must form a most powerful 
association. The societies of Friends and Shakers will 
also come in of course and cordially contribute to the 
glorious object. May we not also expect a ready ac- 
quiescence and coéperation from the particular ehurches 
of every denomination in the land ? 


OBSTACLES NOT INSURMOUNTABLE, 


True, there are obstacles, but none insurmountable, 
because God will aid, and the time is at hand when his 
promise of universal peace shall be fulfilled. Nor is the 
object of a party nature. The delusion in respect to war 
is confined to no nation, sect or party, and our remarks 
are designed not to cast reproach on any class, but to 
benefit all who have not examined the subject, and arouse 
Christians to united and vigorous efforts for the peace of 
the world. 

Here Christians of every sect may find an object 
worthy of their attention, in which they may cordially 
unite. For this object they may with propriety leave 
behind all party zeal and party distinctions, and bury 
their animosities in one united effort to give peace to the 
world. Let lawyers, politicians and divines, men of every 
class who can write or speak, consecrate their talents to 
the diffusion of light and love and peace. Should there 
be an effort, such as the object demands, God wili grant 
his blessing, posterity will be grateful, heaven will be 
filled with joy and praise, and “the sword shall not 
devour forever.” 

If war is ever to be set aside an effort must some time 
be made, and why not now as well as at any future day? 
What objection can now be stated which may not be 
brought forward at any after period? If men must have 
objects for the display of heroism, let their intrepidity be 
shown in firmly meeting the formidable prejudices of a 
world in favor of war. Here is an opportunity for the 
display of such heroism as will occasion no remorse on a 
dying bed, such as God will approve at the final reckon- 
ing. In this cause ardent zeal, genuine patriotism, un- 
daunted fortitude, the spirit of enterprise, and every 
quality of mind worthy of a hero, may be gloriously 
displayed. 

There is nothing in the nature of mankind which 
renders war necessary and unavoidable. The Quakers, 
Shakers and Moravians are of the same nature with 
other people. All the difference between them and 
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others results from education and habits. The prin- 
ciples of their teachers are impressed on the minds of 
old and young, and an aversion to war and violence is 
excited which becomes habitual, and has a governing 
influence over their hearts, their passions and their lives. 
If, then, it has been found possible, by the force of edu- 
cation, to produce such an aversion to war that people 
will not even defend their own lives by acts of violence, 
shall it be thought impossible to destroy the popularity 
of war and exclude this deadly custom from the abodes 
of men? 

It will be generally admitted that the Christian re- 
ligion has abolished the practice of enslaving captives 
and mitigated the evils of war; that if the temper of 
our Saviour should universally prevail wars must cease, 
and that the Scriptures give reason to hope for such a 
time of peace as the result of our religion. If so, does it 
not follow that the custom of war is directly opposed to 
the gospel; that in proportion as the gospel has its proper 
effect, an aversion to war must be excited, and that every 
Christian should do all in his power to bring the custom 
into disrepute and effect its abolition ? 


CHRISTIANS SHOULD NO LONGER HOLD THEIR PEACE, 


Can Christians hold their peace while this custom is 
sweeping off myriads of their brethren into eternity by 
violence and murder? Can they forbear to exert them- 
selves to put an end to this voluntary plague? If war is 
opposed to our religion and God designs to put an end 
to this scourge by the influence of the gospel, can we 
still sleep on without an effort to secure this promised 
and expected result? It can come only from the efforts 
of Christians, and so long as they acquiesce in the cus- 
tom this desirable event will be delayed. Christianity 
itself is not an intelligent agent, neither a God, an angel 
noraman. It is only a system of divine instructions to 
be used by men for their own benefit, the benefit of each 
other and the honor of its author. Like all other instruc- 
tions, they are of no use any further than they are re- 
duced to practice. 

In what way, then, can Christianity ever put an end 
to war but by enlightening the minds of men on the 
subject? Can war cease while Christians themselves are 
its advocates? If men are to be saved by the preaching 
of the gospel, the gospel must be preached; and so, if 
this world is to be delivered from war by the gospel, it 
must be applied for the purpose. Its pacific tendencies 
must be illustrated, its opposition to war displayed in the 
lives of Christians, and men influenced by its motives to 
cease from destroying one another. We expect the 
abolition of idolatry and human sacrifices, but how? 
Will our Bibles spread their covers for wings, fly through 
the world and convert the nations without the agency of 
Christians? Would the gospel ever convert the heathen 
from their idolatry if Christians should themselves en- 
courage idolaters by a compliance with their customs? 
But as little may we expect the gospel will make wars 
cease without the exertions of Christians, and while they 
countenance the custom by their own example. 

Is it pleaded that men are not sufficiently enlightened, 
but we must wait for a more improved state of society ? 
Improved in what? In the science of blood? Are such 
improvements to prepare the way for peace? Why not 
wait a few centuries until the heathen become more im- 
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proved in their idolatrous customs before we attempt to 
convert them to Christianity? Do we expect that con- 
tinuance in idolatry will prepare them to receive the 
gospel? If not, let us be consistent, and, while using 
means for the conversion of heathens, let us also use 
them for the conversion of Christians; for war is, in 
fact, a heathenish and savage custom, most malignant, 
most desolating and most horrible, and the grossest 
delusion, the greatest curse that ever afflicted a guilty 
world. 





Cost of War and Warfare. 
BY EDWARD ATKINSON, LL.D. 

The penalty incurred in eight fiscal years ending June 
30, 1898, to June 30, 1905, inclusive, $1,200,000,000. 

During the twenty years preceding the Spanish war 
covering the fiscal years ending June 30, 1878, to June 
30, 1897, under five administrations — three Republican 
and two Democratic—the cost of the government of 
the United States for the support of the civil and judicial 
service, for the support of the army, and for the support 
of the navy, including the construction of the “new 
navy” so-called, varied but a slight fraction over $2.50 
per head of the population in each year. The revenue 
derived from liquors and tobacco, domestic and foreign, 
also averaged $2.50 per head and met those charges. 
The cost of the pensions and interest on the public debt 
per head also varied but a fraction over $2.50 each year. 
The cost of interest and pensions is now $1.90 per head 
and is steadily diminishing. The total cost of support- 
ing the government of the United States during the 
twenty years of peace, order and industrial progress was 
$5.00 per head of the population. 

The cost of supporting the government for the eight 
fiscal years ending June 30), 1882, to June 30, 1889, in- 
clusive, under the sane, safe and prudent administrations 
of Presidents Arthur and Cleveland (first term), includ- 
ing a part of the cost of the “new navy” begun under 
President Cleveland, was $4.50 per head of the popula- 
tion. At this standard the rate would now be $4.00; 
but since a somewhat larger army and navy are now said 
to be needed purely for defensive purposes and for home 
service, the sum gained by the reduction in pensions and 
interest expended on army and navy would maintain the 
rate per head at $4.50. The taxation required for the 
cost of sustaining the government of the United States 
economically administered may be established at the 
standard of $4.50 per head. 

During the eight years of war and warfare under 
Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt the cost of the 
government has been $2.00 per head per year in excess 
of what it would have been at the rate of the previous 
twenty years, and $2.50 per head on the average per 
year in excess of what it would have been at the standard 
of $4.50 per head. The excess of expenditure on war 
and warfare over 1878 to 1897, during the eight years 
named, has been over $1,200,000,000. The excess of 
expenditure on war and warfare over the standard $4.50 
per head during the eight years named has been over 
$1,500,000,000. 

Who pays this tax? 
clothing and shelter. 


The consumers of food, fuel, 
A small part of the taxes are 


derived from duties on the import of articles of luxury 
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and voluntary use; the greater part of the taxes collected 
under the Internal Revenue Act and under the tariff are 
imposed upon articles of common consumption by the 
whole body of consumers. They are imposed on coal, 
iron, steel, copper, lumber, sugar, beef, potatoes, hay, 
leather, fish, oats, oatmeal and other of the necessaries 
and comforts of life. In addition to the taxes on these 
articles of necessary consumption which the people pay 
and which the government receives, a heavy additional 
tax is imposed through the duties on imports which the 
consumers pay, but which the government does not 
receive. This tax, imposed for the declared purpose of 
“ protection with incidental revenue,” increases the cost 
of a large portion of the necessary articles of consump- 
tion, both domestic and foreign. It is collected indirectly 
by the owners and managers of the works in which are 
manufactured oil, steel, sugar, tobacco, matches, or in 
which beef and pork are packed, or crude timber con- 
verted into lumber. These taxes are also collected in- 
directly by the owners of the ore deposits, of the timber 
land, of the borax deposits, of the “ hoofed locusts” (as 
the Territorial sheep are called), of the fishing smacks on 
the seaboard, and the like. Under this Act they have 
been and are now enabled to put high prices on their 
products which are sold for home consumption, and to 
sell for export to foreign countries at much lower prices. 

It now becomes fit to measure these taxes. What 
does war and warfare, imperialism, over-sea expansion, 
and protection with incidental revenue, cost each person 
or each family, and how is this penalty distributed? 
Relative cost in figures and appropriations to each 
person: In excess of the standard of $4.50 per head, 
each person has paid $20. Penalty paid by the head of 
each family of five or by each two persons who sustain 
themselves and three others, $100. Had these sums not 
been taken from consumers for the purposes of war and 
warfare, they might have been deposited in a savings 
bank at an average of four per cent. interest year by 
year for eight years. The saving would have been four 
years’ interest at four per cent., $16. 

The consumption of the people of the North and 
West is much larger than that of the people of the South, 
where eight million negroes of low purchasing power 
constitute so large a part of the population. Additional 
penalty paid by the consumers in the North and West 
added on an estimate of twenty per cent. excess in con- 
sumption, $20. 

A very low estimate of the tax which the people have 
paid, but which the government has not received, 
secured by the privileged classes under the tariff for 
“protection with incidental revenue,” would be $40. 

At these estimates the total penalty paid by each 
group of five persons during eight years of war and war- 
fare up to June 30, 1905, by actual expenditures and 
appropriations in excess of the standard of $4.50 per 
head, has been $176. The head of a family, consisting 
of five persons, living in the North or West, in receipt 
of an annual income of from $1,000 to $1,500, with ex- 
penditures corresponding to the average expenditures of 
artisans, craftsmen, bookkeepers, clerks, and others, may 
reasonably compute his share of this assessment of taxes 
direct and indirect under the foregoing conditions for 
the past eight years at $200. 

The expenditures of the United States in the fiscal 
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years ending June 30, 1862, to June 30, 1869, eight 
years of Civil War and Reconstruction, were $4,900,000- 
000 at high prices in depreciated paper money for all 
supplies. At a very moderate reduction for depreciation 
the cost of eight years of Civil War and Reconstruction 
on a gold basis was not over $4,200,000,000. The ex- 
penditures.in eight years of war, warfare and over-sea 
expansion under McKinley and Roosevelt to June 30, 
1905, will have been over $4,200,000,000. 

From the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and 
the official statement of the expenditures of the last fiscal 
year and the appropriations for the present year, it is 
proved that the expenditures in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments under the administration of Presidents McKinley 
and Roosevelt for eight years of war and warfare and 
over-sea expansion will have been $1,625,000,000. The 
expenditures under the sane and safe administration of 
Presidents Arthur and Cleveland, 1882 to 1889, for 
army and navy fully developed for purposes of national 
defense and for beginning the construction of the “new 
navy,” amounted to $462,000,000. The difference of 
$1,163,000,000 constitutes the greater part of the exces- 
sive expenditures on war and warfare, which are tending 
to increase rather than to diminish. 

The revenue to pay the penalty measured as above 
has been derived wholly from taxes on the necessaries 
and comforts of life and on the crude materials of foreign 
origin which are necessary in the processes of domestic 
industry. 

All the facts and figures which are given in this con- 
densed statement have been derived from the official 
reports of the government, and have all been justified 
and proved. The citations from the reports and the de- 
tailed figures of each year will be found in my book 
about to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, entitled “ Facts and Figures,” and in my treatises 
on the Cost of War and Warfare, which are in nearly 
every public library in the United States. 

Brooking, Mass. 


Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


Tue CuHIcaAGo PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
J. M. Naylor, Secretary. 


_ —- ee —_—__——— 


Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. Tbe payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chusen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of weil-known legal ability tv act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Arr. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 
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The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts, each, $2.50 
per hundred. 
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which have been proposed. By 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 
300 pages. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 

THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, LL.D. <A discussion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
zation of the World intoan Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 65 cts. 


CAPTAIN 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. <Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 

SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, Toe War SysSTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tur Duvet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Prive, 65 cts., postpaid. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Hoils, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Counmiesion to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. postpaid. 


October, 1904. 


50 YEARS’. 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyvricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Soncrtptien may 
quickly ascertain our opinion frees whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ogency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. rece’ e 
wecial notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L d by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3¢t2s0e=, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 





SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE. 


Fountain Pen 


Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN. 
= To test the merits of the 
** Advocate of Peace” 


as an advertising medium we 
offer your choice of 


00 


Postpaid 
to any 
Address. 


Oe. .. 


IWHONYW4 


Holder is made of finest quality 

hard rubber, in four simple parts, 

i} fitted with very highest grade, 

4 large size 14k. gold pen, any flex- 

ibility desired —ink feeding de- 
vice perfect. 


» Either Style— Richly Gold 
y Mounted for presentation pur- 
poses, $1.00 extra. 


€ Grand Special Offer. 


; You may try the pen a week ; if 
4 you do not find it as represented, 
eam fully as fine a value as you can se- 
cure for three times the price in 
any other make, if not entirely 
satisfactory in every respect, re- 
turn it and we will send you $1.10 
for it, the extra 10 cts. is for your 
trouble in writing us, and to show 
our confidence in the Laughlin 
Pen. 
Illustration on left is full size of 
Ladies’ style; on right Gentle- 
men’s style. 


ON 


Lay this Advocate down 
and write NOW. 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge with each Pen. 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg.Co. 


‘* 47” Griswold St., 
DETROIT, MICHGAN. 





